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THE NOACHIAN DELUGE AN HISTORICAL 


VERITY. 
(Concluded from page 391.) 


As to the assertion that the general regular- 
ity of geologic changes conflicts with the idea 
of such a catastrophe, it is sufficient to say 
that it is founded upon a limited geological ac- 
quaintance. It is not the fact. The testimony of 
geology is, that the elevation of the continents 
above the oceans was not a uniform upward 
motion to a certain point, and there remaining 
fixed. It was an oscillating motion. Parts rose 
and sank again. A region once elevated would 
subside. Perhaps it would remain elevated 
Jong enough to be covered with vegetation, even 
large trees. The Isle of Portland, England, 
whence the famous Portland stone comes, shows 
a series of such elevations and subsidences.* 
The indications from geology are, that volcanic 
disturbances were great and widespread in the 
earlier history of the globe, and have only been 
growing less and less in time. The Mosaic 
deluge may have only been the last of import- 
ance in the series. Hamilton Smith, in his Nat- 
ural History of Man, already referred to, re- 
marks: ‘The present superficial character of 
the earth may be a result of the combined action 
of sudden, violent disruptions, and long dura- 
tions of gradual disintegrations. . . . Taking 
the newer pliocene, or second tertiary age, to be 


Coincident with the mighty changes of sea and | 


shore, when voleanic disturbances were still in| 


which subsequent catastrophes and the succes- | 


active operation, and that convulsive state 


sion of ages have as yet only reduced in number 
and moderated in force, when first a congenial 
atmosphere had begun to prevail, we have an 
epoch which would include the Mosaic deluge, 


#30 the valley of the Mississippi, near Vicksburg. *Smith, p. 27. +Ibid,p. 44. tf Ibid, p..28. 
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and terminate with that greatest of all recorded 
destructions ; one, moreover, supported by io- 
numerable historical confirmations.” (p. 24.) 
In another ¢ .nnection, he remarks, ** Whether 
such an existence (of the race) dates so far 
back as six thousand years, or seven thousand 
three bundred and twenty-two, .. . is not a 
question of importance; since between the 
dates of man’s creation and the present, there 
is abundant prvof, not only of one general dilu- 
vian catastrophe, but also of many others, more 
or less important ; and these alone, ina great 
measure, are sufficient cause for the dispersion 
of man to all the points of the earth where he 
is found to reside, and in many places where the 
marks of his presence evidently date back to a 
very remote period.” (p. 112.) The testimony 
is, that whole regions have been submerged on 
the south and east of Asia, particularly between 
the coasts of Malabar and Ceylon; and vast 
provinces have disappeared in the Chinese and 
Japan seas.* So late as within the last twenty 
years a deluge took place in the maritime prov- 
inces of the Yellow Sea, the waters apparently 
rising in the Gulf of Pechelee, oceasioning the 
destruction of several hundred thousand human 
lives, innumerable cattle, the loss of all the 
houses and provisions, and the total ruin of 
above sixteen millions of the population, who 
were driven to seek shelter and food in the up- 
land provinces. 

The geological aspect of the question is 
therefore in favor instead of against. Indeed, 
according to Hamilton Smith again, a diluvian 
convulsion, evidently occurring during the pres- 
ent zodlogy, passed over Western Asia, from 
south to north, affecting the Aretic coast, snap- 
ping a portion of the cardinating ridge, and 
causing the surface of the earth to sink below 
the level of any known dry land, excepting the 
basin of the Dead Sea. Thus the Caspian 
formed an abyss; the Aral Lake, and farther 


west, perhaps the Black Sea shared the same- 
convulsion. { 


Upon the appearances of this remarkable re- 


‘gion Hugh Miller formed his theory of the 
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Mosaic deluge. It is as follows, gathered from such a thing. It is objected that the great and 
his volume entitled, “The Testimony of the omnipotent God, possessed of the dignity of the 
Rocks ;” and I present it as deserving general supreme control and majesty of the universe, 
attention, and, to my own mind, as completely and being at the same time an infinitely merci- 
satisfactory, in the present state both of biblical ful and forbearing Father to all his creatures, 
criticism and geological science. would not be likely to destroy them in this 
Lying north of the Indian Ocean, opening ' manner, whatever their wickedness. To repre- 
south upon the Arabian Sea, and north-west at sent that God seut a flood to sweep away men, 
the Gulf of Finland and White Sea, is this | women and childreo,—a whole race; and ani- 
large region ia Europe and Asia; and, nearly; mals, birds, insects, and reptiles,—the innocent 
equal to all Europe in area, it is a cavity upon and helpless with the guilty, in wrathful pun- 
the surface of the globe. Its rivers—ihe Volga, | ishment ; and when he, with his foreknowledge, 
Oural, Kour, and Amoo are its largest—do not must know that as soon again: as the earth was 
run outward to the ocean, but inwards, empty-| repeopled from those who were spared, just and 
ing into the inland Caspian and Aral seas, or | righteous as they might be, it would be filled 
losiag themselves, in the eastern part of the| with like heaven crying iniquity,—is to impeach 
tract, in the lakes of a rainless district. Many} the divine goodness, detract from the dignity 
parts of this region are under the level of the) of divine character, represent (iod as actuated 
ocean. The surface of the Caspian is eighty-}by unworthy motives, and charge him with 
three feet below the Black Sea, and some of the; weakness and folly. 
great steppes are about thirty feet below. This} I answer, we are little competent to sit in 
is the same region, you will bear in mind, to,judgment upon divine acts. Especially to 
which Hamilton Smith refers, and includes the | judge thus of the divine hand in the condign 
great recognized centre of the human Realy: tpenepment of the antediluvians by a flood, is 
Now, how easy it is to see, as Hugh Miller! to judge of an act from a human standpoint, at 


points out, that in a volcanic convulsion a com-{a very great distance in time and in moral re- 
munication might be opened with the ocean,| gard. We do not, we cannot know, so as to 
either at the Gulf of Fioland or at the Black | judge, the reasons which existed, and which the 
Sea, or both, and thus the fountains of the great} divine mind saw. We cannot climb to the 
deep be actually broken up. Sucha convulsion | high point whence God looked upon the world 
* would naturally be accompanied with violent} and its wants, what it needed then, what was 


storms of rain. Suppose this area to have been | right and fitting treatment, and what was needed 
depressed gradually for forty days. That would | for it with reference to the ages to come. There 
be at the rate of about four hundred feet perj|are many things now, which, in the best exer- 
diem, a rate not twice greater than that at which| cise of our ability, we should say God would 
the tide rises at the Straits of Magellan, and] not be likely todo. We should have said that 
which would have rendered itself apparent as but} God, being such as he is, would not have been 
a persistent inward flowing of the sea. At the end| likely to make man at all with the liability to 
of the fortieth day, the centre of this district} sin, much more with the certainty of becoming 
would be sunk sixteen thousand feet,—a depth| what we see the race today. We should say 
sufficiently profound to bury the loftiest moun-| that God would not have been likely to permit 
tains of the district, and yet having a gradient] wars, and thus for portions of the human race 
declination of but sixteen feet to the mile, the|to sweep away one another, as they so often have, 
contour of its hills and plains would remain}in deluges of blood. We should say that he 
apparently what they had before been,—the|would not be likely to permit pestilences and 
doomed inhabitants would see but the water| plagues, terrible accidents, famines, persecu- 
rising along the mountain sides, and one refuge | tions, the sufferings of poverty, innocence, and 
after another swept away, till the last witness|the like. In 1421 a great submersion of land 
of the scene would have perished, and the last| occurred in Holland, when the waters of the 
hilltop would have disappeared. Meuse and Waal suddenly overwhelmed seventy- 

Thus it might have been. While yet the|two villages, and one hundred thousand human 
whole race, though some millions in number, | beings were lost. The whole region is now a 
were contained in that central region, if their} huge waste of bog, overgrown with reeds. God 
Creator, for reasons, saw fit to destroy them at| permitted that. In 1665 the plague visited the 
once in this manner, it could have been done,|city of London. In one week it swept away 
and by.means which geologists would not call|ten thousand victims, and during its prevalence, 
at all miraculous. And it would have been to| more than one hundred thousand. The great 
the race, and to the fauna of that region, a uni-| city, for that time, was made a city of terrors. 
versal deluge. And there are some evidences in| At first the inhabitants began to disperse. But 
geology, as we have seen, that there was once|soon the people of the surrounding country, in 
such a catastrophe. self defence, met them in the ways and beat 

The remaining difficulty—and with it I con-|them back. “All business was stopped. Fires 
clude—is, the improbability that God would do were built in the streets, and kept burning, for 
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disinfection. Red crosses were painted on the I think, is abundantly proved by what we have 
doors of the houses infected, with the words|seen. And being a fact, we find in the narra- 
above them, “ Lord, have mercy on us!” Peo-| tive of it in the Mosaic record only another evi- 
ple avoided each other in the street, and no) dence to the truthful and historical character 
wheels, for weeks and months, rattled over the | of that record. And, from what we have now 
pavements, save those of the dead-carts, which | seen with reference to this account aad the ac- 


went around by night, once in twenty-four hours,} count of the creation, we may well rejoice in 
accompanied by flaming torches and a tinkling | all the work which science and criticism are ac- 


bell, to receive the dead. No friends were per- 
mitted to follow their dead to the last resting- 
place, and no burial service was allowed. God 
permitted that. In his providence, he was its 
efficient worker. Here, two or three years ago, 
a Pemberton Mill fell to the ground, overwhelm- 
ing scores of persons in its ruins, and, befcre a 
tithe of the half-crushed bodies could be extri- 
ca'ed, the ruins caught fire, and, as if it were 
not enough to be helplessly crushed and man- 
gled, it was added to the agonies of some to be 
burned to death! A few years ago too, in mid- 
winter, fearfully cold, so that all our shore was 
transformed from rocks and beaches into boul- 
ders, crags, and cliffs of ice, in the midst of a 
blinding snow storm, a bark, pursuing her 
homeward voyage, struck on yonder rocks, and 
in a few moments—no eye but God’s looking on 
—was ground to pieces, and every :oul on board 
was floating, a lifeless corpse, on the sea! 
What shall we say of these things—of the 
vast cavalogue that we could not name if we 
were to spead a whole lifetime? Should we say 
that God would be likely to permit them? But 
he does; and therefore there are wise and good 
reasons, consisteat with his justice and benevo- 
lence. We cannot doubt that, although we are 
not able to comprehend and explain it. We can- 
not, therefore, say that God would not be likely 
to have done what is recorded as an act of his 
judgment upon the ancient world. Indeed, we 
connot but say with Hugh Miller, that the del- 
uge may have been as much an act of mercy to 
the race as of judgment. ‘ Even in our times, 
as happened in New Zealand during the present 
century, aod in Tahiti about the close of the 
last, tribes restricted to one tract of country, 
whea seized by the madness of conquest, have 
narrowly escaped extermination. We know 
that, in some instances, better have been de- 
stroyed by worse races; that the more refined 
have at times yielded to the more barbarous,— 
yielded so entirely, that all that survived of 
vast populations, and a comparatively high civ- 
ilization, have been broken temples, and great 


burial mounds locked up in the solitudes of 


deep forests; and further, that whole peoples, 
exhausted by their vices, have sunk into such a 
state of depression and decline, that, unable any 
longer to supply the inevitable waste of nature, 
they have dropped into extinction. And such 
may have been the condition of the human 
race during that period of portentous evi) and 
violence which preceded the deluge.” 

Our only question is, Is it a fact? And that, 


complishing. They will only exhibit more and 
more the f.undations of God’s word,-and show 
that they are set everlastingly in the truth. 


THE LEITER ON REDEMPTION—ITS ORIGINAL 
AND HISTORY. 
(Concluded from page 387.) 

In order to promote this greatest of objects, 
we must not neglect the outward means which 
Divine Providence has placed within our 
power. 

The first of these I have already alluded to— 

| prayer ; if that can be called an outward means 

which must spring from the inmost recesses of 
the heart. Let thy secret aspirations to the 
throne of Grace be frequent ; let thy mind ha- 
bitually turn to God ; let the spirit of thy pe- 
titions be: Lord, bring me more fully to 
Christ ! Lord, make me al/ that thou wouldst 
have me to be! 

Another means, which I have often desired 
affectionately to recommend to thee is, the daily 
perusal of some portion of Scripture. Indeed, 
dear friend, it is a sacred duty, and ought never 
to be neglected ; and let me advise thee always 
to use our own authorized version, which is un- 
speakably superior in point of truthfulness, as 
well as of taste, to the Wakefields, the Har- 
woods, and such like. Socinian interpreters 
may sometimes be learned; but their whole 
system is marked with critical perversions and 
practical danger. I earnestly beg thee to ban- 
ish them entirely from thy presence. It is for 
thee to cultivate, not the dry cavils and super- 
ficial reasoning of that awfully deluded school ; 
but that firm, and settled, and deep reliance on 
the essential doctrines of Christianity, which 
will, alone, be found to rob death of its sting, 
the grave of its victory, and the judgment seat 
of its terrors ! 

Well, it only remains for me to express the 
earnest desire which I feel, that the angels of 
the Lord may ever encamp arcund thee, and 
deliver thee, that God may be about thy bed, 
and about thy ways—that a free access may be 
opened for thee to the fountain of living 
waters—that CHRIST MAY DWELL IN THY 
HEART BY FAITH—and that in the end thou 
mayest be pumbered amongst that glorified 
host, who have forever ceased from all sorrow 
and sighing; and who enjoy those pleasures 
that are at the right hand of their God and Sa- 
viour, 

Thou wilt be pleased to hear that I have 
been much interested by many things since I 
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left home. My journey up to London with F. 
Cunningham and a young clergyman and his 
wife, was very agreeable, and we found a warm 
welcome at Upton, where I have a most affee- 
tionate and happy brother and sister, where 
eight children make them look, in spite of their 
own juvenility, quite patriarchal ! ! 

The next day I was engaged first by the 
Plaistow week-day meeting, and afterward by 
attending the funeral of a gentleman whose re- 
quest was that he might be buried among 
Friends. The request was complied with. 
There were five Baptist and other ministers 
present, who seemed well pleased to discover 
the orthodoxy ot Friends; and the clergyman 
of the parish (as I afterwards learned) was 
promised his fees from my services. What a 
singular arrangement ! 

Yesterday was the meeting of the Bible So- 
ciety 5 ; a most animating and extraordinary oc- 
casion. Such a meeting as I never attended 
before. The progress of ‘the cause is wonderful ; 
and the tone of deep evangelical seriousness, 
which distinguished the speeches of man 
great people, was delightful. The Earl of Ro- 
den, with the utmost simplicity, honesty and 
apparent humility, described his own rewarka. 
ble conversion from worldly dissipation to a 
serious view of religion—a conversion of 
which a meeting of the Bible Society was the 
occasion. I bad several important topics before 
me ; and the words flowed easily. My subject 
was the festimony borne by the Bible Society 
to those great principles that all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God—that divine truth 
is to be trusted by itself—and that the Church 
of Christ is composed not of the members of 
any particular sect, but of ALL who fear and 
love God, and believe in their Redeemer. 

Pray ask Amelia (to whom, with thyself, I 
send my hearty salutation of love) to forward 
the intelligence conveyed in this long epistle to 
my sisters. I am, my dear friend, 

Thy affectionate friend, 
J. J. GURNEY. 

P.S. I have written very hastily. Bear 
with all blunders. 

It was stated, in the early part of this essay, 
that, after the Christian visit made to Dr. Al- 
derson, he was “exposed to great personal 
danger.” He and his daughter, after a visit to 
Hudson Gurney, were returning in a coach to 
Norwich. “The horses took fright,” says 
Cecilia L. Brightwell, in her biography of 
Amelia Opie, “the coachman and horses were 
thrown off the coach, and the leaders broke 
their traces.” When Dr. Alderson, who was 
not at first aware of the peril they bad incurred, 
was told by his daughter the particulars of the 
accident, he exclaimed, as he thanked God that 
they had reached Norwich in safety, “I have 
been mercifully spared, my dear child, and I 
wonder why.” 


REVIEW. 


It was after this peril and preservation that 
he applied, through his daughter, to J. J. Gar- 
ney for Scriptural instruction on the grand 
theme of Redemption, which had been the sub- 
ject of the sermon preached to him under the 
constraint of the Divine Spirit, in the memo- 
rable visit which had been the means of 
awakening him. “ Afterwards” (we quote 
again the biography of A. O.) he said, “O! 
my dear child, | know now why I was spared.” 

It was during the Doctor's life that the sub- 
stance of the letters, with both enlargement 
and abridgement, was published as a tract. 
The preseat publication is by no means in- 
tended to supersede the other, which was given 
to the world in the fourm judged to be best by 
the gifted writer; but with a conviction that it 
will be acceptable to many, to see the simple 
originals as they flowed, in confidential earnest- 
ness, from a heart yearning intensely for the 
salvation of a particular soul. It will interest 
the Christian reader to see exactly how so great 
an instrumentality for good was brought about : 


y | how it was that so many sinners were converted 


from the error of their thoughts and ways: how 
it was that, in their several cases, a multitude 
of sins were covered—hidden—blotted out. 
From A. Opie’s memoranda it is found that the 
originals were repeatedly lent to persons whose 
need it was thought they would meet, and 
striking instances of conversion, not here re- 
corded, are known to have resulted. We find 
in them no scholastic advocacy of a mere the- 
ory to be accepted by the understanding, but 
rather a presentation of the gracious terms: 
(Isa. i. 18.) “Come, now, let us reason to- 
gether, saith Yahveh,—though your sins be as 
searlet, they shall be white as snow: though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” 
They point unto Him in whom there is merey 
and plenteous REDEMPTION—to Him “ who 
gave himself for us that he might REDEEM us 
from all iniquity.” 

Dr. Alderson’s appreciation of the sacred 
volume was evinced a very short time before 
his death, by his copying on his note book this 
verse from Dr. Watts : 

“ Let ell the beatben writers join 

To form one perfect book ; 
Great God! when once compared with thine 
How mean their writings look |’ 


At length, in his 83d year, in a peaceful, re- 
signed state of mind, he ‘‘sunk down into his 


last illness.” “TI look forward,” he wrote in 
his note book, “to my being saved for happi- 
ness hereafter. How much I long for my last 
end! but in this I act wrongly; for a man 
ought to wait patiently till his end comes ; for 
I can live no longer than God pleases.” To 
him were applicable the consoling words, “ Fear 
not, for I have REDEEMED thee, thou 
art mine.” 

His daughter's biographer tells us that it 
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was his dying request to be buried in the 
Friends’ graveyard. And on the 28th of 
Tenth month, 1325, his purified spirit left its 
mortal casket. 

“Fifth day,” says J. J. G. in his diary, 
“amidst its full and eager pursuits, was sad- 
dened and solemnized by the death of dear old 
Dr. Alderson ; after a night of severe suffering, 
and after a struggle of a distressing character. 
I saw him the last time on Third-day afternoon, 
when I took the opportunity of his awaking 
from his usual state of slumber, to pour forth a 
prayer by his bedside. For this he was very 
thankful ; and the impression left on my owa 
spirit by the circumstance was comforting, as it 
related to this beloved aged friend. Believing 
that the promises of God in Christ Jesus are 
yea and amen forever. I cannot but believe that 
he is now at rest with the Lord of Glory. On 
the whole I have never known (that I remem- 
ber) so remarkable a change of sentiment and 
disposition in any other person. He entered 
into the viueyard in the eleveuth hour, and in 
good earnest. Dear A. O. is wonderfully helped 
and supported.” 

The parties concerned in the narrative now 
brought to a close have all passed away. “ Re- 
deemed without money "—‘ Justified freely 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus” 
or if that caunot be sealed by the Holy Spirit of 
God unto the day of redemption—they have re- 
alized, we cann.t doubt, that the High Priest of 
good things to come has obtained for them eter- 
nal redemption. To the writer of the letters has 
not been assigned a “starless crown.” May 
the perusal of them be blessed to many souls. , 

ieitechteltialliatte 
THE MINIMUM CHRISTIAN. 

The minimum Christian! And who is he? 
The Christian who is going to heaven at the 
cheapest rate possible. The Christian who in- 
tends to get all of the world he can, and not 
meet the worldling’s doom. The Christian who 
aims to have as little religion as he can, with- 
ou" lacking it altogether. 

The minimum Christian goes to church in 
the morning, and in the afternoon, also, unless 
it rains, or is too warm, or too cold, or he is 
sleepy, or has headache from eating too much 
at dioner. He listens most respectfully to the 
preacher, and joins in prayer and praise. He 
applies the truth very sensibly sometimes to 
himee!f, oftener to his neighbors, 

The minimum Christian is very friendly to 
all good works. He wishes them well, but it 
is not in his power to do much for them. The 
Subbath-school he looks upon as an admirable 
institution, especially fur the neglected and 
ignorant. It is not convenient, however, for 
him to take a class. His business engagements 
are 80 pressing during the week, that he needs 
Sabbath as a day of rest ; nor does he think 
himself qualified to act as teacher. There are 
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so many persons better prepared for this import- 
ant duty that he must beg to be excused ; still, 
he will do it if he must. He is in favor of 
visiting the poor, but he has no time to take 
part in those labors of love. He is very friendly 
to home and foreign missions, and gives his 
wite. He thinks there are “ too many appeals,” 
but he gives, if not enough to save his repu- 
tation, pretty near it; at all events, he aims at 
it. 

The minimum Christian is not.clear on a sum- 
ber of points. The opera and dancing, perhaps 
the theatres, card playing, and large fashionable 
parties, give him much trouble. He can’t see 
the harm in this, or that, or the other popular 
amusement. There is nothing in the Bible 
against it. He does not see but a man may be 
a Christian, and dance or go to the opera. He 
knows several excellent people who do. Why 
should not he? 

In short, the minimum Christian knows that 
he cannot serve God and mammon. He would 
if he could, but he will come just as near doing 
so as he can. He will give to himself and the 
world all he may, and to God as little as he can, 
and yet not lose hissoul. He stands so close to 
the dividing line between the people of God 
and the people of the world that it is hard to 
say on which side of it he actually is found. 

Ah, my brother, are you making this attempt ? 
Beware, lest you find at last that in trying to 
get to heaven with as little religion as possible, 
you have missed it altogether; lest, without 
gaining the whole world, you lose your own soul. 
The true child of God does not say, “ How 
little,” bat “ How much may I do for my God ?” 
They thus judge, that as one died for all, he 
died that they which live should no more live 
for themselves, but for him, that died for them. 
Leaving the things that are behind, they 
reach forth toward those that are before, ever 
exclaiming, ‘“‘ What shall I reader unto the 
Lord for all his benefits ?’’ 

Reader, are you a mioimum Christian? There 
is reason to fear that such are no Christians at 
all. « Not every one that saith, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that 
dceth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.” — Christian Press. 

Speaking of the efficiency of negro testimony, 
the Charleston Mercury says that thus far the 
law admitting negro testimony in the South 
Carolina Courts ‘‘ has been attended with more 
than the usual success. The colored witnesses 
appear to be fully impressed with the obligations 
placed upon them, and their evidence bas been 
generally given with an evident desire to tell 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
There was but little tendency to prolixity and 
diseursiveness, and the testimony has, in the 
late criminal trials, been clear, intelligible and 
to the point.” 
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A FEW PASSAGES ON PRAYER. 

Many persons pray as if they wished to tell 
God what God does not know. Bat, surely, no 
greater absurdity than this can be conceived. 
He knows the thought that nestles in the most 
secret nook and cranny of the human heart, as 
well as the thought that is embodied in the 
newspapers, and trumpeted by a thousand 
tongues. The still, small voice, and the deep 
ery of ten thousand—the want of an orphan 
and the strong necessity of a kingdom—are 
equally known to Him. 

Nor is prayer loud speaking, or much speak- 
ing, or any one special form whatever. The 
silent aspiration that struggles for egress is 
heard by God as clearly as the litany that is 
chanted in the grand procession, and enun- 
ciated by innumerable tongues. God hears the 
dumb desire, and sees the hidden thought; 
and if we pray in secret when no wan can see, 
he that seeth in secret will hear us,and reward 
us openly. . ° . : oe il 

You must not associate with prayer any idea 
of atonement or expiation. By the Romish 
Church, and by those who have imbibed the 
spirit and imitate the ways of that Church, 
prayer is regarded as a penance. ... Prayer 
1s not an expiation, it is not a penance ; It 1s, on 
the contrary, in every sense, a privilege. To 
attach to prayer anything expiatory is to rob 
Christ of his prerogative, and to attribute to 
the ordinance the glory that belongs to the 


Lord of the ordinance. Always carry with you 
this idea—tbat there is no expiatory atonement 
any where in the universe, but in the blood of 


Jesus. In tears shed like rain, in torture en- 
dured as martyrs only endure it, there is noth- 
ing, and can be nothing expiatory; and the 
remark, therefore, which you will occasionally 
hear of some one who has been long ill,— 
‘‘ Poor man, he has suffered enough for his 
sins,” is but heathenish or Romish, unscriptu- 
ral, unprotestant, unspiritual language. Not 
only is there nothing atoning in anything that 
man can suffer, but there is no necessity for 
anything atoning being in it. Does not the 
blood of Christ cleanse from all sin? Does not 
the righteousness of Ubrist entitle to all glory ? 
We need no additional expiatory element on 
the one hand, and we need no additional perfect 
righteousness on the other; we are complete in 
Christ, our priest, our prophet and our king. 
This leads me to another remark. I meet 
sometimes with excellent Christian persons who 
say they give up hope, believing that God does 
not hear them; “because,” they say, “our 
prayers are so mixed with wandering and sinful 
thoughts, and are so imperfect, that we cannot 
pray aright.” My dear friends, that idea seems 
to imply a lingering notion that your prayers 
are expiatory, or are a title to heaven. Why, 
if you could pray aright, it would imply that 
you could live aright, and that you needed no 
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sacrifice, nor Saviour, nor atonement ; that you 
are, in short, innocent and unfallen beings. 
It is perfectly true that you cannot think, nor 
speak, nor pray, nor live aright; and instead of 
saying, ‘I pray so badly that I will cease to 
pray,’ you ought to pray and pray still for the 
forgiveness of your prayers through the blood 
of Christ Jesus, which cleanseth from al) sin. 


You must never forget that there is no one 
spot, or hill, or dale, or street, or cathedral 
pavement, or chapel floor, anywhere, that has 
one particle of more essential hallowedness or 
holiness in the sight of God than another. It 
is quite right and decent to set apart places for 
public worship, but to suppose that a prayer 
will be heard on a cathedral pavement, which 
cannot be heard on a kitchen floor, is to forget 
by whom and through what prayers are heard 
—the perfect intercession of the Son of God. 


It is not the liturgy or litany, however beau- 
tiful or eloquent; it is not the loud utterance, 
however fervent; but it is the thought that 
flies, inaudible, like lightning, from the heart, 
penetrates the clouds, and conveys the creature’s 
wants to a Creator's fulness, and draws down 
benedictions larger than tongue can tell or 
heart conceive. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 

But prayer is to be offered not only to our 
Father, but it is to be offered in the name and 
through the mediation of Christ. Christ is 
THE Way to the Father, and the Father’s way 
to us; his name is not a mere musical cadence 
to a prayer, or a customary close to a collect ; 
but it is to be the Alpha of our prayer, and its 
Omega, too; he is to be the substance of every 
prayer, the commencement and the end of 
every prayer ; and it is because of what he bus 
done, that we can see a channel by which our 
prayers shall rise to Deity, and the blessing of 
Deity shall descend into the heart of humanity. 
It is, then, in the name of Christ we must 
pray. But we are also told that 
we are to pray in the strength and by the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit of God. No man per- 
sists long in seeking for a blessing who does 
pot give evidence by that persistency that the 
Holy Spirit has taught him to pray for it. We 
all know very well that water rises to the level 
from which it descended ; it is so with prayer : 
the prayer only that God has inspired will 
reach to God; we are told, therefore, that the 
Spirit of God pleads and intercedes within us, 
with groanings that cannot be uttered. Whut 
a thought is this, and what an evidence of the 
helplessness of man! We need God to pray to, 
God to pray through, and God to pray in. 
Curist pleading without us, the Spirit plead- 
ing within us,—sustained safely is the creature 
in the everlasting arms. How safe is that man 
whose God is our God; how sure is that prayer 
of an answer which is placed in the golden 
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censer of a Saviour’s merits, and kindled by 
the presence of that Saviour’s Spirit! 
Joun CuMMING. 


——— rors 


ADDRESS 


Of the Deluware Association for the Voral Im- 

" provement and Education of the Colored 

People. 

The title of “The Delaware Association for 
the Moral Improvement and Education of the 
Colored People” of the State, sufficiently indi- 
cates its object. It has originated in clear and 
profound convictions of imperative duty, and 
confidently relies upon the sympathy and sup- 
port of all who desire to promote the elevation, 
happiness and virtue of their fellow men, and 
the true prosperity of the State. It takes no 
part in other questions that occupy public at- 
tention, but stands upon its own merits as an 
enterprise of practical benevolence. We need 
not inform you that this large class of our popu 
lation are wholly excluded from the benefits of 
our system of public education, although not 
exempt from taxation, in some shape, for the 
public schools. While legislation thus closes 
against them the avenues of knowledge and im- 
provement, it has visited in their case the 
crimes and offences which naturally flow from 
ignorance and degradation with excessive and 
cruel penalties. Persistence in such glaring 
injustice must be attended with grave account- 
ability, for in the Providence of a righteous 
God, every wrong brings, sooner or later, its 
retribution. 

The attention recently awakened in behalf of 
this people has led to extensive and energetic 
measures. In our Southern States many thon- 
sands are now receiving elementary instruction, 
and these efforts have not only been highly 
successful in promoting the immediate object, 
but have contributed greatly to change the 
public sentiment. But while this work has 
been going on with marked success and grow- 
ing favor at the South, very little has been 
done in our own State; nothing, in fact, com- 
mensurate with the need. The associations that 
have been formed elsewhere have their eyes 
fixed upon the vast masses of the freed people 
in the planting States, ard although they would 
probably respond kindly and liberally to any 
application that might be made, it is felt that 
the work should properly be inaugurated and 
directed by ourselves. 

A State organization will secure more accu- 
rate acquaintance with the field of operations, 
closer and more thorough inspection of the 
schools, more effective and judicious expendi- 
ture of means. A noble example has been 
given us of well directed and successful effort 
in our sister and contiguous State of Maryland. 
In the space of a little more than two years, the 
Baltimore Association has established about 
eighty schools, containing over six thousand 

























pupils, under a very well-arranged and thorough 
system of instruction. Applications are now 
made to them for the opening of schools by 
citizens and large landholders in counties 
where there existed, a short time since, the 
greatest prejudice and opposition. A fair pro- 
portion of the expense has been borne by the 
colored people themselves, a small weekly pay- 
ment being made by the pupils. We expect to 
find equal readiness among those resident in 
our own State. But a considerable outlay, es- 
pecially at the commencement, will be una- 


voidable. The Association should have at its 


disposal an income of not less than ten thousand 
dollars. For adequate means we now appeal to 
our fellow-citizens, especially to those favored 


with wealth. We hope and believe that well- 
conducted schools will do much to improve the 
morals as well as to inform the miuds of a long 


depressed class, that their influence will be 


eminently favorable to sobriety, integrity, in- 
dustry and Christian principles, and we submit 
that it is wiser, as well as more humane, to 
prevent or diminish crime, than to rely wholly 
for its repression upon the brand and the 
scourge. 

May we not hope that the following conside- 
rations will commend themselves to your judg- 
ment, and secure for this effort your sympathy 
and co-operation : 

1. The manifest equity of no longer exclud- 
ing any class of our community from those ad- 
vantages of knowledge and mental culture upon 
which we set so high a value. To those who 
doubt their capacity for improvement we say : 
Give them, at any rate, the opportunity. 

2. The rescue of large numbers of the young 
from the indolence, profligacy and vice to which 
they are now so much exposed. 

3. The general social improvement which 
may be expected to attend the moral elevation 
of the immediate subjects of our labors ; for an 
influence emanates from every class to raise or 
depress the standard of intelligence and good 
conduct. 

4. The certain benefits to productive in- 
dustry, benefits that will be felt in many pur- 
suits and in various ways. The instructed, 
skilful and well-conditioned laborer is a far 
more valuable member of the Commonwealth 
than the ignorant, stolid and thriftless. 

5. The satisfaction of doing something to re- 
dress a great wrong, and to pay a debt long 
overdue to the poor and defenceless. 


Signed, 
AtrreD Lee, Wo. S. Hives, and others, 
Ex. Com. 
Wilmington, January 12, 1867. 


ALCOHOL AND INSANITY. 
Dr. Joly has lately made a report to the Acad- 
emy of Medicine, Paris, in which he deprecates 
the increased tendency to the consumption of 
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alcohol by the French nation. A hundred years 


ago, France consumed 200,000 hectolitres, or 
4,500,000 gallons of alcohol yearly. She now 
consumes 4,000,000 hectolitres, or 88,000,000 
gallons. Dr. Joly declares that an increasing 
tendency towards mental disease has been gen- 
erated by the increasing consumption of spirits ; 

and an official report lately published seems to 
corroborate his views—the abuse of alcoh] ac- 
counting for one fifth of the insanity in France, 
This statement will not surprise those who are 
familiar with the reports of the hospitals for 
the insane in that country. 


__ FRIEN NDS’ 
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"PHILADELPHIA, 8 SEC OND MONTH 23, 1867. 


MARRIAGES.—Notwithstanding the objection 
which all considerate minds feel to altering the 
written Discipline of the Society of Friends, 
experience has a'ready shown occasion for its 
adaptation, in some particulars, to the changing 
circumstances of our position. In England and 
elsewhere this has been felt to be the case as to 
the regulations concerning marriage, and its 
effects upon membership. Many Friends in 
this Yearly Meeting are now ready to question 
whether it may not soon be time to modify the 
rule obliging disownment of every member who 
marries one not a Friend. When we remember 
that this regulation was not a part of the origi- 
nal constitution of our Society, and that, within 
the knowledge of Friends now living, some of 
their progenitors actually became members 
(outwardly speaking) through marriage, we 
may feel warranted in carefully considering the 
question. More loss, in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, at least, in the number of our mem- 
bers, has resulted frem disownment following 
marriage out of the Society than from any 
other single cause. Need this be so? Some 
of those so separated from us value highly the 
truths and principles of our testimonies, and 
would gladly retain their membership. Perhaps 
there is, even in some such cases, a temptation 
to strain language, in acknowledgments, farther 
than is fully justified. Can we, in all cases, en- 
tirely sustain the language of the testimonial of 
disownment, which calls upon one who has sq 
left the Society, not from choice to do so, but 
for marriage, to “ condemn his errors ” 
der for restoration ? 


in or- 
Not for agitation, but for 
sober reflection, we venture to commend this 
inquiry to our readers at the present time. A 
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number of our Yearly Meetings have already 
effected sueh a change in their discipline. 


— _— 6 — 


Marriep, on the 7th of Eleventh month, 1866, at 
Friends’ Meeting, Plainfield, Ind., Samugn Smatu to 
Mary E. CogGesnatt, daughter of Tristram and 
Milicent Coggeshall. 

, on the Ist of Eleventh month, 1866, at 
Friends’ Meeting, Mooresville, Ind., Jouxy H. Town- 
SEND, of Monrovia, Ind, to Martua J. CLawson, 
daughter of Wm. and Rebecca Clawson. 

neti llinibiciiadiingse: 

Diep, on the 19th of Eleventh month, 1866, Svu- 
SANNA Janz, wife of Tilman Hadley, in the 24th year 
of ber age; a member of Mill Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ind. Her end was peace. 

, on the 2d of First month, 1867, near Cam- 
bridge City, Ind., Saran Hawkins, widow of Jona- 
than Hawkins, aged 73 years; an esteemed member 
of Milford Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, on the 13th of First month, 1867, at Had- 
donfield, N. J., Paese Giruens, in the 87th year of 
her age; and on the 18th of the same month, in tbe 
same house, Mary Gaunt, sister of the above, in her 
89th year; both members of Haddoufield Monthly 
Meeting. Their sickness was of short duration, but 
their friends Lave a consoling evidence that their 
end was peace. 

, on the 7th of Eighth month, 1866, near Mo- 
mence, Ill., Satty B. Comstock, in the 72d year of 
her aye; a useful member of Adrian Monthly Meet- 
ing, Mich. She had evidently been ripening for the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and her end was peace. She 
came to her grave “in a full age, like as a shock of 
coro cometh in in his season.” 

, on the 15th of Twelfth month, 1866, Marca- 
RET, wite of Elias Marsh, aged about 70 years; an 
esteemed member of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting, 
Ind. 

She bore a lingering illness with patience and 
Christian resignation, and her friends bave the con- 
svling hope that their loss is her eternal gain. 

Diep, on the 6th of Seventh month, 1866, at his 
residence in Wheatland, N. Y., Aten Estes, in the 
65th year of bis age; an esteemed member and elder 
of Rochester Monthly Meeting. His illness, though 
long and painful, was borne with Christian resigna- 
tion. Near the close he expressed a strong desire 
to depart and be at rest, saying he felt a fu'l assur- 
ance that through the merits of a crucified Redeemer 
all would be well with bim. 

, on the 16th of Seventh month, 1866, Ann 
Hap ey, in the 65th year of ber age; an esteemed 
member of White Lick Monthly Meeting, Ind. Gentle- 
ness, piety and humility marked ber character from 
early life. She was enabled to bear with much 
Christian patience a suffering illness of several weeks, 
often expressing full faith in the all-sufficviency of the 
atoning blood of Jesus, and her belief in the neces- 
sity of a change of heart from a state of nature to 
that of grace. She was enabled to impart suitable 
cvunsel to her children, requesting them to gather 
srouod her and read portion’ of Holy Scripture. She 
appeared anxious to be released, but often prayed 
for patience to wait the Lord’s time ; sometimes say- 
ing she loved her family and friends, but her Saviour 
more than all. She died as she bad lived, a full 
believer, trusting in the mercies of God through a 
crucified, risen and glorified Redeemer. 

, on the 23d of Eleventh month, 1866, at the 
residence of her father, Jobn Michener, New Sharon, 
lows, Resecca Huaues, wife of Charles Hughes, aged 
22 years; a member of New Sharon Monthly Meet- 
ing. She was constrained when young to give her 
heart to Jesus, and her earnestness in his cause is 
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worthy of imitation. Having recently married and 
settled with fair prospects, the struggle to give up 
all was at firat severe; but through grace she was en- 
abled to submit cheerfully to the will of the Lord, 
trusting that his cause would thus be advanced. She 
urged those about her not to put off repentance till 
a deathbed, saying, “ /t is no time now to prepare for 
death.” She saw her Saviour waiting with open arms 
to receive her, and was able to say, “ Because He 
lives I shall live also.” 


—_ —_ -~em- 


A FARMER WANTED FOR NORTA CAROLINA. 


Church of England is like a fine ship amid 
breakers, and sailing without a helm. Where, 
then, is the remedy to be found? It will be 
interesting to our readers to learn that 
D’ Aubigné fiads the remedy chiefly in a parti- 
cipation of the laity in the government of the 
Church. 

We fully agree with Merle D’ Aubigné’s con- 
clusiun, that never was it more necessary that 
the Protestantism of England should become 


“The Baltimore Association of Friends ’’ wants | well organized. But we can hardly share his 


the services of a practical farmer, to reside two or 
three years in North Carolina, at the head of an 
Agric ultural Department about being established in 
connection with their educational work. 


| hope for a restoration of the purity and pros- 
|perity of the Church in case his suggestions 


should be adopted. High Churchism and aris- 


Information as to duties and compensation will be tocracy have, of late, obtained a hold of the 


furnished upon written application to the under- 
signed. Apply early. References required. 
Francis T. Kine, Baltimore. 


ic mneetiietn 
A LETTER FROM D’AUBIGNE. 

Nearly all our readers, we suppose, are fa- 
miliar with the name of the Rev. Merle 
D' Aubigné, of Geneva, the historian of the Re- 
formation of the sixteenth century. Through- 
out the Protestant churches he is honored as 
one of the greatest Christian scholars of the 


age, whilst outside of the circle of churches, he} 
is esteemed as a historian of rare distinction. | 


A letter from such a man, on the great re- 
ligious questions of the day, cannot fail to make 


: : : | 
an impression, and we, therefore, hasten to lay | 


before our readers the substance of a communi- 
cation on “ The Church of Kngland,” addressed 


by him to the London 7'imes, and publisked by! 


that journal in its issue of January 16th. 

The special object of the letter is to point | 
out the importance of a reconstruction of the | 
Church of England: a subject io which all the! 
Protestant denominations teel a deep interest ; 
for, with all her failings, Eagland is one of the 


prominent Protestant natiuns of the world, and | 
Merle D'Aubigné well says that if the great’ 
cause of liberty and civilizstion—of the Gospel | 


—were to receive a fatal blow in Kagland, the 


consequences wou!d be felt throughout the’ 
world. The national Church of England is’ 
still a great power, whose good or bad influence 


extends throughout the world. That this 
Church at present finds herself in a very un- 
stable and very uncomfortable position is ad- 





— Methodist. 


Church, which it will be extremely difficult for 
the Evangelical school to struggle against. We 
already begin to hear from their thinned ranks 
cries of despondency, and we very much fear 
that the Anglican Church will drift forward in 
a High Church direction until it completely 
dissolves all connection with Protestantism, 
and prepares itself for a closer union with the 
Eastern Churches. We do not, of course, be- 
lieve that the Evangelical portion of the Church 
will allow itself to be dragged along that 
length, but we sincerely hope that it will mus- 
ter courage and strength in time to separate 
from the communion of the Anglican Church, 
if the latter should avowedly and officially be- 


'come an anti-Protestant body. The Evangeli- 


cal Episcopal Church, thus formed, would not 
hesitate to adopt the good suggestions of Merle 
D'Aubigné, and would, we believe, realize his 
hopes for the future of the Church of E ogland. 





—_+-—0—- 





| NEARLY A THOUSAND DAY-SCHOLARS IN THE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


In a letter dated Washington, December 10th, 
Superintendent A. E. Newton says: “ You will 
see that, since the October report, the schools in 
M Street have increased from 328 pupils, with 
an average attendance of 275, to 489, with an 
avetage attendance of 391}; also that, with the 
two new schools at Corral Hall and Kendall 
Green, we have now a total of 730 pupils in 
this city, and 988 in the District. Since the 
end of November, a large class has been pro- 


mitted by each of her sons, to whatever eccle- | moted i in the M Street (First W ard) school to 


siastical party he may belong. Bat who is to 
remedy the evil? The bishops? They are so 
shackled and trammelled by law and usage as 


doubtful whether it would useit. Parliament 7} 


the highest department, largely increasing its 


number, and making room for many new pupils 


‘in the lower grades. These, however, are already 
to be almost powerless. Convocation? It has; 
not the necessary authority, and if it had it is| 


hearly filled, some of them crowded. 
‘These schools continue to hold the leading 
| position in all respects which was so generally 





To demand of the State to search into the re- | accorded to their predecessors, the schools at 
forms uecessary for the Church would be to im- | | Fourteenth and M, last season; and all the 
pose upon it a heavy burden; and itis probable | ' teachers are zealously laboring to maintain their 
that Parliament would be both unable and uu-! high character. The highest department, Miss 
willing to open its doors to such discussions. | L. yrd’s, attained an average atteudance for the 
Individual efforts of zealous clergymen and lay-} month of 95 per cent., and the whole school to- 
men? They would not suffice, Thus, the gether of 80 per cent.” —Amer. Freedman. 
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‘‘ WHAT THE FREEDMEN OF GEORGIA ARE 
DOING.” 

The freedmen of Georgia have determined to 
assist in their own education. The Bureau 
Superintendent of Education reports that in the 
month of November last there were in the State 
ninety-tine schools, of which forty-three were 
supported by Northern societies, and fifty-six— 
or more than half—by the freedmen. There 
were one hundred and thirteen teachers, of 
whom fifty-seven were supported by Northern 
societies, and fifty-six by the freedmen. This 
was an increase over the preceding month of 
fifty-one scbools and fifty teachers. The freed. 
men paid two thousand dollars in the month of 
November for the support of schools. The super- 
intendent was unable to make a full report of 
the schools and teachers supported by the freed- 
men, but he asserts that the actual results are 
even more satisfactory than the figures already 
given iudicate. 

These emancipated slaves, assisted by a few 
white friends, have organized a state educational 
association, the officers of which reside at 
Augusta. One or more subordinate associations 
have already been organized in more than fifty 
counties. It is expected that in less than a year, 
associations will be organized in each of the one 
hundred and thirty-one counties in the State. 
Schools have been established by these eubordi- 
nate associations, and are supported entirely by 
the colored people. Five subordinate asso- 
ciations have been organized in the city of 
Augusta, and night schools have been opened. 
Kach association has elected a president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer and school com- 
mittee—all colored men. The school committee 
establish the schools and employ and pay the 
teachers, while the scholars pay the expenses 

The Georgia Educational Association is not 
a rival of either of the Northern associations. 
The latter do not propose to establish schools in 
every county and neighborhood at the South ; 
but expect to establish first-class schools at im- 
portant points, where teachers can be educated. 
These teachers will be employed by the colored 
people : and thus the Northern associations and 
the State associations will work together har- 
moniously. It is expected that an educational 
convention will be held ia each Congressional 
district in Georgia next spring; and that dis- 
tinguished friends of education from the North 
will attend taem and address the people. 

The “ Loyal Georgian, ’’ published at Au- 
gusta, is the organ of this association, and the 
medium through which information is conveyed 
to the most distant counties in the State. Some 
of the freedmen in each county can read; the 
meetings of the subordinate associations, except 
in the cities, are usually held on Sunday after 
church service, and are attended by from two to 
three thousand freedmen, and at each meeting 
some member reads the “ Loyal Georgian” to 
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the company. Thus the freedmen are instructed 
in important subjects and stimulated to educate 
themselves.— Loyal Georgian. 


For Friends’ Review. 
EXTRACTS OF LETTERS TO “ FRIENDS’ FREED- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION.” 

A. H. E. writes from Salisbury, First month 
80th, 1867 :— 

One of the motives that induced me to leave 
my native land, Ireland, more than seven years 
ago, was to teach as many as [ could of the 
slaves to read the Bible. Accordingly, when [ 
opened school in 1859 for white children in 
South Carolina, I asked and received permission 
of my friends to teach their servants during leis- 
ure hours and on First days. 

Not one of all my white pupils could tell me 
what was meant by “‘ doing alms,” though sev- 
eral were over twenty years of age. I found 
their poor slaves, in moral intelligence, in as 
pitiable a condition as their young masters; but 
the joy and gratitude of the untutored bondman 
could hardly be expressed in words; the tear, 
far more eloquent, would often trickle down his 
furrowed cheek, his manners expressing a pleas- 
ing astonishment that a stranger should be so 
inclined to what was esteemed so ungentlemanly 
down South. Several pious families had taught 
their servants to read, and these readily assisted 
in teaching others. 

Afterwards, called to teach in Cleveland 
county, North Carolina, I found as deplorable 
ignorance as in South Carolina. Not one of my 
pupils, though some were of age, could repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer. One can casier imagine than 
describe the moral and intellectual condition of 
slaves raised in such localities and shut out from 
the means of learning to read the Bible or good 
books. Both colored and white men held meet- 
ings, but in many instances it was evident that 
the blind were trying to lead the blind. 

It seems to me now that ‘‘the Lord hath 
opened a great door and effectual” to the light 
of Truth among our heathen ; and it is very en- 
couraging to find adversaries decrease and 
friends increase. Comparing the past with the 
present, we may well exclaim, “ What hath God 
wrought !” 


I have 


known some instances of cruelty to 
slaves, but to me no treatment seems so cruel 
as to keep them deprived of God’s precious 


Word. I have often witnessed proofs of ten- 
derest love and strong attachment mutually ex- 
isting between master and slaves, yea, so strong, 
that the change of relationship has had no effect 
in loosening those endearing ties of Christian 
friendship that bind forever. 

In another letter from Salisbury, N. C., dated 
First month 25th, 1867, A. H. K. writes: 

The late storms and piercing cold have 
caused much suffering among the poor, who, 
unable to provide against an inclement wiater, 
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have patiently to endure, not only cold and 
hunger, but often suffer a relapse from too sud- 
den an exposure after sickness, in order to pro- 
vide for the stern necessities of their helpless 
children. 

Owing to the general failure of the corn crop 
in this section of North Carolina, the farmers 
find it a hard task to make all ends meet, and 
many are suffering for want of the necessary 
comforts of life. When this is the condition of 
the owners of the soil, who have every advantage 
in their favor, what must be the condition of 
the laborer? 

And here I may remark, that until the pres- 
ent unskilful and ruinous system of agriculture 
is improved, the circumstances of the farmer 
and laborer are not likely to be. The extrava- 
gant waste of the virgin soil of these Southern 
States before the war was proverbial. The old 
system can no longer be pursued to advantage ; 
but who can teach, and who is willing to leave 
his accustomed habits and adopt a better mode 
of cultivating his land? 

In general, the master is as ignorant as the 
servant; and besides the raising of corn and cot 
ton, nine-tenths, perhaps, of all the farmers 
whom I have known, during the past seven 
years, in North or South Carolina, know compara- 
tively little about mixing composts for the soil, 
rotation of crops, or raising food for and feeding 
live stock, ete. 

I find that some of the industrious and per- 
severing freedmen have taken my counsel and 
adopted several improvements in their mode of 
culture, and are well satisfied with the success- 
ful results. In my humble opinion, the next 
important step towards the industrial advance- 
ment of the Freedmen would be to establish 
horticultural and agricultural schools—such as 
are in Eagland and Ireland. These, under 
proper management, would soon become self sus- 
taining, and with the blessing of the Most High 
this ‘* wilderness would rejoice and blossom as 
the rose.” 

There~are about twenty families connected 
with our school who are in tolerably good cir- 
cumstances, and could pay for tuition; but on 
these I chiefly depend for fuel and oil used in 
the school-room; another class manages to pur- 
chase books, ete., for their children, and a third 
class are so poor, that they find it difficult to 
procure a bare subsistence. The house rent 
here is very extravagant, varying from four to 
ten dollars a month; laborers’ wages vary from 
five to twelve dollars a month ; wood at three 
dollars per cord. With such facts before me, I 
am at a loss to know how a little family of four 
or five can honestly subsist. 

Our schools would remind one of the pools of 
water in the parched desert, around which 
thousands of thirsty flocks assemble to quench 
their burning thirst: so the colored people in 
general make sacrifices in order to be within 







































reach of sehool, or that their children may be 
able to attend. “The harvest truly is plente- 
ous, but the laborers are few!’ ©O for more 
faithful laborers ! 
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ow hiidalialteslindoes 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 
Never, we believe, since the United States 


became a nation, has so much been contributed 
in the same time for the endowment of colleges 
and theological seminaries as within less than 
ten years. In the Baptist denomination we 
have to record the founding of the Vassar Co!l- 
lege, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., by the generosity 
of a single donor whose gifts amount to nearly 
$500,000 ; a donation of $50,000 by Mr. Gard- 
ner Colby to Waterville College, Me., securing 
a further sum vf $100,000; a subscription of 
$100,000 to the endowment of the University 
at Lewisburg, Pa.; $125 000 to the University 
of Rochester, N. Y.; $75,000 to Madison Uni- 
versity; and, we believe, $25,000 to Kalamazoo 
Cullege, Mich. Newton Theological Institution 


has been given an additional professor, and a 


fine building, and $100,000 has been subseribed 


fur the Seminary at Rochester. Movements are 
in progress to add to the endowment of Brown 
University the sum of two or three hundred 
thousand dollars, and to augment the funds of 
Denison University, Ohio. The University of 
Chicago, and Shurtleff College, Ill., have been 
aided and strengthened, and we trust will re- 
ceive yet more proof of the interest of our 
people in higher education. 

To take iu a view of what has been done in 
the country generally, we are almost bewildered 
at the number of facts that require record. The 
Cornell University at Ithaca, N. Y., and Le- 
high University, Pa., each founded by a single 
donor, and the gift of $300,000 by Mr. Daniel 
Drew of New York for alike purpose, will be 
ever memorable in the history of our time. And 
institutions already existing have been munifi- 
cently aided. In Maine, Bowdoin College; in 
New Hampshire, Dartmouth, and the Methodist 
Biblical Institute at Concord (which is to re- 
move nearer to Boston); in Massachusetts, 
Harvard, Williams, Amberst and Tufts Colleges, 
and the Andover Theological Seminary ; in Con- 
necticut, Yale College, and the East Windsor 
Theological Institute (now removed to Hart- 
ford); in New York, the University of the City, 
and the Auburn Theol gical Seminary; in New 
Jersey, the Thevlogical Seminary at Princeton ; 
aid in Pennsylvania, Lafayette College,—have 
severally rece ved gifts, some of them very large. 

The donation by the United States of public 
lands for the foundation of Agricultural Colleges 
in the several States, is a measure which gives 
opportunity for initiating or assisting important 
institutions of practical, or what may be called 
professional education. But experience has not 
yet shown how far the governments of States 
and cities can be relied on as wise and efficient 
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trastees of educational funds. The Agricultu- 
ral Schools thus far exist only on paper.— The 
Baptist Quarterly. ; 

[We may add to the above the announce- 
ment, just made public, that George Peabody 
has given $2,000,000, to be used for the pro 
motion of the moral and intellectual education 
of destitute youth in the Southern and South- 
western States of the Union. ] 

eieckeciallte tiene 
A MILLION DEATHS FROM FAMINE IN EASTERN 
INDIA. 

Under the above heading the Friend of India 
of Nov. 29 writes as follows : 

Mr. T. Ravenshaw, Commissioner of Orissa 
has sent the Bengal Government a report of the 
famine in that province. Never has so heart- 
rending a picture been drawn. An official, 
whose bias, if it exists, must lead him to tone 
down the horrible facts, estimates the loss of life 
from want of food and its consequences at from 
500,000 to 600,000, and in some places at three- 
fourths of the whole population. 

This is among the four and a half millions of 
Orissa alone, where the official reports show the 
deaths to be stiil going on at the rate of 150 a 
day. The mortality was not less severe pro 
portionally io the adjoining district of Midna 
pore, with its population of more than half a 
million. In Ganjim, with nearly a million of 
people, the calamity was comparatively light, 
but famine, disease and debility swept away 
thousands. 

The same is truce of Chota Nagpore. We have 
a reliable record of the deaths of paupers from 
famine-stricken districts in Calcutta. Add to all 
these the mortulity in the other districts of Ben- 
gal, from Saugor Island to Patna and the borders 
of Nepaul, and we have a record of the loss of life | 
which ex-eeds in horror and extent that of any | 
one of the six great droughts of India during 
the last century. Before the destroying angel | 
takes its final flight the tale will have mounted 
up beyond a million known deaths. 

This is worse than in the great famine which 
carried off 800,000 people from the Northwest- 
ern Doab in 1838. We have reason to believe 
that the most terrible of all recorded afflictions 
of this kind, that of 1770, was not more ruth- 
less in its murderous work than this which still 
demands its daily holocaust. For the greater part 
of that million of deaths has occurred not over 
a wide extent of territory, nor am»ng millions 
of people, bat within an area not larger than 
that of England and Wales, and among a people 
who do not exceed six millions io number. 

No plague, no black death, no yellow fever, 
no great physical convulsion like the most tre 
mendous earthquake on record, has engulfed so 
many victims. The last famine, of which Baird 
Smith was the alleviator and historian, cattiod| 
off half a million, or only a twenty-sixth of the} 
thirteen millions affected, and the starvation 
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price of food was never higher than 7} seers the 
rupee. This, ere it closes, will have swallowed 
up a sixth of the people, awovg whom rice 
sometimes was not to be had at all, and for 
many a long month not lower than 6 seers the 
rupee. 


oskasiaitialtiltiaitahdaniiy 
A SWISS PHILANTHROPIST. 
HOW A CHARITABLE BANKER HELPS THE POOR. 

Prime writes to the New York Observer from 
Switzerland : 

“ During my rustication among the hills in 
Canton Appenzell, Switzerland, I have found a 
gentleman whose life and deeds form as bright 
and beautiful a page in human history as the 
annals of any land or age will furnish. As soon 
as | had reached the village where | now am rest- 
ing and writing, bis name was mentioned to me, 
and the monuments of his philanthropy were 
pointed out, so many and so great as to challenge 
attention. It was not long before we were 
brought together, and I have already learned 
to regard him as one of the best and most be- 
nevolent of men. Walking with him over the 
hills on his errands of love, I drew from him by 
frequent inquiry all the leading tacts of his 
history, and from others I have learned much 
that he did not tell me. The whole is one of 
those chapters in the book of life that makes us 
better to read, and ought to lead many who read 
it to go and do likewise. 

“ Ulrich Zellwegger was born in this village, 
Trogen, canton Appenzell, in the year 1803. 
Here he lived till the age of sixteen, having at- 
tended the common schvols of the country, which 
were then fur from being as good as they are 
now. A situation was found for him then ina 
banking house in Marseilles, away in the south 
of France, and there he went to begin the world 
for himself. On coming of age he went to 
England, and forming a connection with a bank- 
ing house, he spent seven years in business and 
made a fortune, which, however, he had the 
misfortune to lose much faster than he made it. 
Ouce more to begin the world he went to Cuba, 
aud there formed an advantageous conncction 
with a larve commission house, having extensive 
relations with America as well as Europe. Busi- 
ness led him to visit the United States repeat- 
edly, and to travel from Boston to New Orleans, 
forming acquaintances with the most prominent 
moneyed men, and many others. Among them 
were John Jacob Astor, Stephen Girard, Prime, 
Ward, King & Co., Washington Irving, Dr. 
Channiog, Mr. Prescott, and several whose 
names [ do not remember. 

“Tn 1845 he returned to Europe with a large 
fortune, which he invested in French securities, 
and in 1848, when Europe was convulsed with 
the agonies of falling empires, he had great 
reason to apprehend that his property was to 
perish with them. He gathered it around him 
again, established a banking house in Paris, 
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placed a nephew at the head of it, under his own 
general direction, retired to Basle as his winter 
residence, and to Trogen, his native village, as 
his summer abode. He has devoted his property 
to the good of his fellow-men, and finds his own 
enjoyment in doing kindnesses to the poor. 

“The principal employment of the people 
here is weaving Swiss muslin, and embroider- 
ing it by machinery. He saw that the labor 
was chiefly unskilled, and therefore compara- 
tively unproductive. At once he established 
a model industrial house ani shop, where he 
boards, clothes and causes to be iostructed, at 
his own expense, thirty boys of poor parents. 
A drawing master wust first make them pro- 
ficient in that art, as it is essential to success 
in this delicate work, and then with all the 
looms and machinery necessary for the business, 
they are carried along till they are masters of 
the arts. Then they are able to provide for 
themselves for life. But he believes that moral 
and religious principles are the only sure basis 
of success, and over the doors of his buildings 
he has inscribed, in golden letters, that ‘ This 
house is erected in the faith and for the glory 
of out Saviour Jesus Christ, who alone is the 
Way, the Truth and the Life.’ 

“ Here is another beautiful house with a simi- 
lar inscription over the door. It contains 
twenty orphans, of this village, all maintained 
by this good man, who has built the asylum, 
aud will provide for them and as many more as 
the providence of God may lead to his paternal 
care. 

“ Another building of his is devoted to a 
school for training female teachers. Into this 
institution are received young ladies who desire 
to qualify themselves for the work of instruction, 
and have not the means to go to a boarding- 
school such us the larger cities or towns would 
furnish. 

** Still another house is an infant school, and 
of these he mantains several, employing the 
young, women trained for the purpose in his 
normal school. When one of them does not find 
a situation at once on being qualified, he estab- 
lishes a school in some place where one is needed, 
places her at the head of it, and supports her 
and the school. Thus he diffuses his charity 
widely and judiciously, and by taking the young, 
as his chief objects of attention, he makes his 
benevolence tell the most lasting!y on the people. 
Nor has he confined his labor t» the children. 
Seeing the miserable state of agricultural knowl- 
edge, he went into the business of making 
cheese and butter, to show the people how to 
economize time, land, labor, manure, milk, &c., 
and the hills and valleys now sing songs of 
praise to their benefactor. To crown all his 












































them, he has established a religious weekly 
paper, the publication of which he personally 
superintends, and distributiog it to subscribers 
























other works, and [ have named but a few of 
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at fifty cents a year, he pays the balance of its 
cost, and works at it besides. This he justly 
regards as one of his most useful and important 
works, diffusing, as it does, the precious doc- 
trines which have inspired him with these de- 
sires to do good to others. 

“ Pointing to one of his many benevolent in- 
stitutions, he said to me, ‘ People wonder to see 
that house, but it is more of a wonder to me than 
to any one else ; the Spirit of the Lord has led 
me to build it, and [ wonder that he has ever 
put it into my heart.’ And I noticed that even 
over the door of his cheese factory was written: 
‘In the love of God, for the good of the people.’ 

‘** As we walked through the streets and out 
into the country, every child we met ran up and 
gave him his hand; little barefoot and barehead- 
ed urchins, three and four years old, three at a 
time, had their hands in his, yet he conld 
scarcely stop, but spoke kindly to them and 
hastened on. He was a walking benediction as 
he passed. Men digging rested from their 
work and tovk off their hats to have a good 
word from him. His own children, boys and 
girls, kissed bim when he came home, though 
gone but an hour. Everything loves him, for 
he loves everything.”—N. Y Post. 


NEW YORK GOLD ROOM. 

“There are two classes of operators in the 
Gold Room—commission men and speculators. 
The former buy and sell for others. With 
them their commission is a certainty, and if 
they can resist the temptation to do a little on 
their private account they make money. The 
speculators make none! Rich to-day, poor to- 
morrow, is the rule with them. Those who 
make money cannot yet away. Whena man 
makes a million in the Gold Room, it is as 
though he had swallowed a gallon of salt water 
at one draught to quench his thirst. He 
must have more. So he stays and loses it. 
[f he loses more than he bas and cannot pay 
his differences he must take his place at the 
outer railing. Even then he cannot drag him- 
self away from the place. The evil genius of 
gambling has possession of him. It holds him 
fast. ‘Yonder,’ said my companion, ‘is a 
young man who might have gone away with 
two millions of dollars. He was worth it once. 
He is now among the dead-beats, as poor as 
any of them. They have all been rich in their 
time.’ I looked over to the dead beat apartment, 
and saw a youth whose cast of countenance 
might have inspired Tennyson to write The 
Lotus Eaters. Suaeh mild and melancholy 
eyes, such an expression of fixed uncertainty 
and motionless unrest it would be hard to find 
save in the Gold Room or at a faro-table. Of 
the ‘ dead-beats’ generally it might be said : 

‘** Ta the afternoon they came unto a land, 

In which it seemed always afternoon. 


All around the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream.’ 
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“ Applying to the Gold Room the rule of 
averages, it stands to reason that nobody should 
make money in the long run. Buying and sell- 
ing gold produces no wealth. The miner in 
California brings gold into the world, He adds 
to the stock of a useful commodity. But the 
broker in the Gold Room adds nothing to it. 
Out of nothing, nothing comes. But these 
men are not really buying and selling gold 
Gold is the only stable thing going. It is in 
equilibrio, or so nearly thus that its fluctuations 
take place only through periods of years. The 
inen of the Gold Room are really buying and 
selling United States currency. Is anything to 
be made, in the aggreate, out of this? Cer. 
tainly not. Paper money, as Hawthorne some- 
where says, is but the shadow of ashade. They 
might as well trade so many tons of moonshine 
—‘ seller three’—as to stand there gambling in 
the paper promises of the government. I speak 
of the transactions as a whole; of course some- 
body makes and somebody loses in nearly every 
transaction. Sometimes an operator will have 
a run of extraordinary luck, which induces him 
to believe that he knows it all. When he 
reaches this point he is gone! The idea of 
one’s infallibility is fatal in the Gold Room—or 
out of it, for that matter— Chicago Tribune. 


From The Independent. 

THE SHIPS AT SEA. 
In a cottage that stood on the wild sea-shore, 
A little one sat ’neath the vine-wreathed door; 
Shadowed and sad was the childish face, 
On the soft, pink cheek was the tear-drop's trace; 
For the cherished toy,—best beloved of all,— 
The poor little waxen-faced, blue-eyed doll, 
Was broken ; smile not at the childish pain, 
Nor the tears that were droppiog like silver rain. 


But the gentle mother, with loving tone, 

Said, bending down by the liule one, 

And kissing the mouth and the dimpled chin, 

“‘ Don’t ery, my love; when our ship comes io, 
We wiil get a new dolly, ob, far more fair, 

With brighter eyes and with softer hair; 

Now dry your eyes, for twill surely be 

When our ship comes in from the far, wide sea,” 
Oh, that ship to come! and how oft before 

Had the bright eyes watched from the cottage door, 
As with eager gaze they were watching now 
For the gleaming sail und the rushing prow; 
And oft she ran to her mother’s side, 

Her sweet blue eyes with the gladness wide, 

As she pictured the wonderful pleasures to be 
When our ship came in from the distant sea. 


The dearest gift and the best of all 

For her little heart, was the darling doll; 

But ob! there were treasures unknown, untold, 
All safely stowed in its precious hold; 

And standing thus with her beaming eyes, 

The tears ail gone and the childish sighs, 

She turned the sweet face with its smiles to me; 
And said, “ Have you any ships at sea ?” 

Child! you did not know the wild throb of pain 
Those light words sent through my heart and brain; 
Ab! we all have ships on a stormy sea; 

Ab! weary watchers for them are we; 

And when the tempest and cloud are rife— 
When storms sweep over the sky of life, 
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With tearful eyes, by the sounding shore, 
We watch for them—we have watched before ; 
But of all who weary and trembling wait 

For the coming ships with their precious freight, 
Tis known, O Father! to none but Thee, 
If they safely arrive or be lost at sea. 


H. M. E. 
Xenia, Oulo. 


or 
MORAL HEROISM. 


There are many noble instances of moral 
heroism on record, but there are very many 
more that the world never hears of, or hearing 
of, takes no heed of. And such grand exhibitions 
not unfrequently come from rough people where 
the existence of fine sen'iment would hardly be 
suspected. One of the noblest instances of this 
moral heroism ever witnessed was exhibited in 
the case of the late disastrous explosioa at the 
Oaks Colliery in England. Twenty-seven men, 
common laborers, descended into the pit after 
the first explosion, for the purpose of rescuing 
such of their fellow workmen as had escaped 
with their lives. With the full consciousness 
that the terrific disaster might be repeated at 
any moment, they went literally into the jaws 
of death, and after bringing out the dead and 
dying from the awful pit, a second explosion 
hurried all these brave men to their final account. 
Romance has shed lustre upon many noble 
deeds, but no plumed warrior ever met death 
more gallantly than did the twenty-seven grimy 
colliers of Barnsley, who perished while striv- 


ing to save their helpless fellows.— Bulletin. 


oo _ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn Intetticence.—Telegraphic advices are 
to the 18th inst. 

Great Britain.—The Reform procession of the 11th 
was estimated to comprise 20,000 persons, while over 
200,000 spectators lined the streets. Good order 
was maintained throughout. American, French, and 
Italian flags were carried in the procession, and 
cheers were given by all those composing it, in pass- 
ing the American Embassy. An immense meeting 
succeeded, which was addressed by three members 
of Parl’ament, and at which resolutions were adopted, 
demanding machood suffrage and denouncing the 
present Ministry. A deputation from the reformers 
waited upon W. E. Gladstone in the morning and 
presented a complimentary address, to which he m de 
an encouraging reply ; but neither be nor John Bright 
attended the meeting. 

It was understood that the government plan of Re- 
form would be announced on the 11th, and the House 
of Commons was crowded to hear it. B. Disraeli, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, made a long speech, 
and sid that the government would introduce reso- 
luions to test the sense of Parliament, before pre- 
senting a reform bill, and fixed the 25th inst. ag the 
day for offering them. The resolutions are described 
as Vague and unsatisfactory, merely stating general 
principles, and the Liberal journals generally de- 
nounce the plan. 

There appears to be renewed excitement in regard 
to Fenian movements, but the dispatches on the sub- 
ject are so vague and contradictory that it is diffi- 
cult to judge of the true state of affairs. On the 11th, 
it was stated that 1400 strangers had arrived at 
Chester, who were supposed to be Fenians intending 
a “raid” similar to some of those perpetrated on our 
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Canada border, and whose appearance caused great 
alarm; but two days later, the account was that the 
town was full of troops and the Fenians had gone, that 
no arrests had been made, and no fighting or disturb- 
ance of any kind had occurred. One report was that 
the crowds had gone to the place only to witness a 
prize fight. It was officially stated in Parliament, 
however, on the 12th, that the commander of the vol- 
unteera at Chester had telegraphed that the affair was 
serious, but the timely information received, it was 
thought, had saved the town, and everything was 
then quiet there. On the 14th, a dispatch from Lon- 
don asserted that the government had been advised 
of the landiog of two ship loads of Fenians at Valen- 
tia, [reland: and another, on the same day, from Dub- 
lin, stated that news had been received there that 
the Fenians assembled that morning at Killarney and 
marched towards Kenmare, and that troops and ar- 
tillery had been sent in pursuit, The telegraph wires, 
it is said, were cut in that vicinity, and some pillag- 
ing took place. The county of Kerry, where the 
outbreak occurred, was proclaimed in a state of 
siege on the 16th, and it was said that a body of 800 
Fenians had retreated to the hills near Killarney, 
while another party was surrounded in a wood, and 
it was thought could scarcely escape. The uprising 
appeared to be confine{ to the counties of Kerry and 
Cork. A dispatch from Dublin, of the 17th, said that 
the outbreak had come to an end, and two bands of 
insurgents hai been dispersed ; and that 140 persons 
had been arrested in that city. Additional troops 
had been ordered to Ireland. 

The British government will assume the legal ex- 
penses of the defence of Gov. Eyre, of Jamaica, 
whose trial is now io progress. 


France.—The session of the Legislative body com- 
menced on the 14th, opening with a speech from the 
Emperor, which expresses confidence ia the continu- 
ance of peace. He declares that the guiding idea 
of the Mexican expedition was an elevated one,—to 
regenerate a people and implant amoog them ideas 
of order and progress, to open vast oatlets to French 
commerce, and to leave the recognition of services 
rendered to civilization to mark its path; but that 
when the sacrifices required appeared to him to ex- 
ceed the interests which bad calied the French across 


the ocean, be spontaneously determined on the recall 
of the army. 


Germuany.—In the Prussian election, the Liberals 
hare been triumphant. 

The Prussian troops will withdraw from Dresden 
on the Ist of 7th month, but Prassian garrisons will 


still be maintained in Leipsic, Bautzem and Konig- 
stein. 


Iraty.—An important bill, designed to effect a 
complete separation of Church and State, was laid 
before the Italian Parliament by the government, 
last month. It declares the Roman Catholic Church, 
in its exercise of religious worship, to be free from 
all interference on the part of the State. It proposes 
to abolish the nominatios of the bishops by the 
King, and to dispense with the formalities of their 
taking the oath of allegiance, the placet and the 
exequatur. In retura for this freedom, the Church 
is to part with its immunities, exemptions, privileges 
and prerogatives in the State. The Church is to 
maintain itself with the free concurrence of the 
frithful, and by means of the property belonging to 
it, if legitimately acquired. The property, however, 
must not be landed property, but all such now pos- 
sessed must be converted into personal property, 
and the government must insist on a rigid enforce- 
ment of the mortmain laws. The bishops are 
allowed to eff ct the conversion themselves if they 
choose to do 80; if they do not so choose, the go- 
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vernment will undertake it, throngh the agency of 
a Belgian house, which is to effect it within ten 
years. The ecclesiastical property in Italy is esti- 
mated at £60,000,000, of which the State demands 
rather more than one-third, £24,000,000, for itself, 
to be paid in twelve half-yearly instalments. The 
bishops must also undertake the payment of the 
pensions granted to individuals belonging to the 
suppressed religious corporations. The bill, bow- 
ever, Was opposed by the Radical party in the Par- 
liament as offering too liberal terms to the Chorch, 
and cable dispatches inform us that it bas been 
defeated, that on the 10th inst. the Cabinet resigned, 
that on the 13th the Parliament, which had been 
previously prorogued, was dissolved and an election 
ordered for a new one, and that a new Ministry has 
been formed, with Baron Ricasoli still at its head. 
It is, therefore, still uncertain whether, or bow soon, 
if at all, the proposed change will be effected. 


Mexico.—The French army finally left the City 
of Mexico on the 6th inst. for Vera Cruz, and all the 
transports are expected to sail for France in this 
month. Gen. Marquez commands 10,000 of Maxi- 
milian’s troops at that city, and the whole Imperial- 
ist army is said to number 30,000. The accounts 
respecting the contest between the Imperialists and 
the adherents of the Juarez goveroment are so con- 
tradictory, that it is almost impossible to ascertain 
the truth, but it would appear that Zacatecas had 
been recaptured by the Imperialists and again taken 
by the Liberals. Three bodies of Liberal troops are 
said to be marching on the capital, from different 
directions. A dispatch from Paris, of the 18tb inst., 
says that Maximilian’s Minister of Justice, and some 


otber bigh officials of his governmeut, have arrived 
in that city. 


Domestic.—A proposition is pending in the M’s- 
souri Legislature to amend the State Constitution 
by striking out the word “ white” wherever it occurs 
in that instrument. 

The Tennessee Legislature has passed a bill giving 
colored persons the right of euffrage. In the Senate, 
a motion to strike out a clause which prohibits their 
serving on juries or holdiog office, was rejected by 
a tie vote. 

George Peabody, the emin>nt American banker, 
lately of Londoz, whose previous acts of munificence 
to different institutions in his native country, and 
for the benefit of the poor of London, are well known, 
has given in charge to fifteen trustees, men of high 
standing and character, residing in different parts 
of the country, the sum of $1,000,000, the income of 
which is to be used “ for the promotion and encour- 
agement of intellectual, moral or industrial education 
among the young of the more destitute portions of 
the Southern and South-western States,” his “ pyr- 
pose being that the benefits intended shall be dis- 
tributed among the entire population, without other 
distinction than their feeds and the opportunities 
of usefulness tothem.” Besides the income, be gives 
permission to use from the principal within the next 
two years an amount not exceeding 40 percent. In 
addition, he places in their hands bonds, amounting 
with interest to $1,100,000, issned by the State of 
Mississippi to the Planters’ Bank in payment for 
stock therein held by the State, the validity of which 
has never been questioned, and on which interest 
was regularly paid till 1840; the amount realized 
therefrom to be added to and used for the purpose 
of this trust. If two-thirds of the trustees shall at 
any time after the lapse of 30 years deem it expe- 
dient to close this trust, they may do so, and dir- 
tribute not less than two-thirds of the funds in their 
hands among such educational purposes as thy 
may determine im the States intended to be bene- 
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fited, and the remainder wherever they may think 
it expedient.. He is aware, he says, that the fund 
thns furnished can only aid the States in their own 
exertions to diffuse the blessings of education and 
morality, but all he bopes for is to encourage those 
now anxious for the light of knowledge, and to 
stimulate to new efforts those who are now seeking 
to place our country foremost not only in power, but 
in the intelligence and virtue of its citizens. 

Coneress.—The bill for the reorganization of the 
civil government of Louisiana, passed by the House 
on the 12th, had not been acted upon by the Senate 
up to the close of the sitting on the 18th. The bill 
for the more efficient government of the insur- 
rectionary States, placing them under military rule, 
was passed by the House on the 13th, by yeas 109, 
nays 55; an amendment having been rejected, which 
had been offered by Blaine, of Maine, providing that 
when any of the said States shall have ratified the 
pending Constitutional Amendment, and conformed 
its constitntion and laws thereto, and shall have pro- 
vided by its constitution for equal and impmrtial suf- 
frage without regard to race, color or previous servi- 
tude, except those disfranchised for participating in 
the rebellion, and said constitution shall be ratified 
by the people and approved by Congress, such State 
shall be declared entitled to representation in Con- 
gress, and its members shall be admitted on taking 
the prescribed oath. In the Senate, a substitute 
offered by Sherman, of Ohio, embodying substan- 
tially the above amendment, and also two others, 
giving the assignment of the commanders of the 
military districts to the President instead of the 
General of the army, and striking out the section 
which prohibited U. 8. Courts from issuing writs of 
habeas corpus in the case of any one arrested in the 
rebel Stutes, was adopted, yeas 29, nays 10, absent 
or not voting 13. This made necessary the return 
of the bill to the House. On the 19th the House re- 
fused to concur in the Senate’s amendment, and 
asked for a committee of conference. The Senate, 
without agreeing to the conference, insisted on its 
amendment, and in the evening session of the House 
a motion was made to recede from the disagreement, 
bat by a succession of motions producing delay, 
made by some of those opposed to the biil, action on 
it was prevented during that session. The Senate 
passed, also, the following bills: to punish the lar- 
ceny of ary article of government property by a fine 
of $5,000, and imprisonment of not more than ten 
years; authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to ac- 
cept from the city of Philadelphia the title to League 
Island, in the Delaware river, for naval purposes ; to 
establish aud protect national cemeteries for soldiers 
and sailors; to provide for the allotment of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court among the circuits; the 
Military Academy Appropriation bill; and the Di- 
plomatic and Consular Appropriation bill; the last 
with an amendment restoring the appropriation fora 
Minister to Portugal, which bad been struck out by 
the Honse. The House passed the bounty bill, giv- 
ing $100 per year to each soldier, sailor or marine, 
for all the time of actual service between Fonrth 
month 12th, 1864, and Fourth month 19th, 1865, 
deducting therefrom any U. S., State or local boun- 
ties already paid ; a bill to amend the act declar ng 
the officer who shall act as President of the United 
States in case of vacancies in the office beth of 
Presidentand Vice President; the River and Herbor 
Appropriation bill, and some others. The Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia was directed by reso- 
lution to report a bill to probibit the sale of intoxi 
cating liquor as a beverage in the Distzict. The 
Senate amendments to the Bankrupt bill were non- 
conenrred in, and a committee of conference was or- 
dered. 


FRIENDS’ 


REVIEW. 


A LECTURE ON LIGHT, 
WITH NOVEL AND STRIKING EXPERIMEN Ts, 
Will he delivered by 
Pror. Atsert R. Leeps, A.M., 

In aid of the BETHANY MISSION FOR COLORED CHILDREN, 
In the Lecture Room of the Alexander Presbyterian Church, 
N. KE. corner Nineteenth and Green Streets, 

On Second-day Evening, Second month 25th, at 8 o’clock. 
Admission 50 cts. To Sch Jars, 25 ets. 


Tickets can be obtained at No. 109 N. Tenth St., No. 904 Arch st, 
and at Drug Store, 8S. W. cor. Nineteenth and Green Sts. 


NEW BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


ELECT HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF THE RELIGIOUS 
OO SUCIETY OF FRIENDS, commonly called Quakers; beinga 
sucinet account of their character and course during the 17th and 
18th centuries. By Wittiam Hopeson. Second edition. A neat 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


NEW AMERICA. By Wma. Hepworth Dixon, Editor of “The 
Lon ion Atheneum,” and author of * Travels in the Holy Land,” 
* William Penn,” ete. Mr. Dixon made an extensive tour in the 
United States during the past summer and antamn, and gives an 
account of his travel<, experience, etc. there, in “ New America,” 
his last work. One Volume, Crown 8vo. 

MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY; with selections 
from his Journal and Correspondence. Elited by Josera Bevan 
BR«tawaite. Complete in one Octavo Volume, $2.25 


For sale at all booksellers’, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


J. B- LIPPINCOTT & CoO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
1 and 717 MARKET 8T,, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PARTNER WANTED, 


Wanted, one or two partners (Friends preferred, ) in the marn- 
facture of woolen goods and mercantile business combined. 
Woolen mills in successful operation. A rare chance is offered 
for a couple of meu with a capita! of eight or ten thousand dollars, 
Meetivgs and schools iu the immediate vicinity. For further par- 
ticulars address Isaac Cook, Land Agent, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


ns 


WM. U. DITZLER, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
N. E. corner Twelfth and Filbert Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
NATHAN SMITH, 
COAL MERCHANT, 
No. 1415 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia. 


Spring Mountain, Lehigh, Locust Mountain, and the Celebrated 
Eagle Vein, Keevesdale aud Hickory Coal, prepared expressly for 
Family use. 

&a@~ Orders left at the Yard, or at No. 221 North Thirteenth 8t., 
will receive prompt attention. 


WISTAR & THOMAS, 
SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


81 Smith's Wharf, Baltimore. 
i?” Consignments and orders pron ptly attended to, 


CHARLES RICHARDSON, 
CONVEYANCER AND REAL ESTATE AGENT, 


(ComMISsiONER Fok New Jersey,) 
No. 504 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Epecial attention given to the care and management of Property 
and the collection of Kents, Interest, 4c 
Kererencer,- Marmaduke C. Cope. John M. Whitall, Richard 
Richardson, Anthony M. Kimber,Chas. H. Muirhead, L. H. Redner. 
2d mo, 23—2t. 


Honey Soap! Honey Soap! Honey Soap! ; 
This is the finest soap male; possesses healing properties. i« 


highly recommended for chapped hands and vurious diseases of 
the skin. Manufactured by 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
No. 116 Margaretta St., Philadelphia. 


Price $1.50 per dozea. 





